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PENNSYLVANIA AND THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

BY CHARLES J. STILLS. 

It is well known that when the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was adopted, there was a large party in Pennsylvania, 
led by some of its most distinguished public men, who 
thought the time decided upon for that purpose premature. 
It is worth while to consider the reasons which led them to 
this conclusion. Ever since the close of the Revolutionary 
War the independence of the country has always been 
looked upon as so unmixed a blessing that we are sometimes 
at a loss to understand how men who gained so high a repu- 
tation for statesman-like ability should have fallen into the 
error of thinking that it was their duty in July, 1776, to 
oppose an act of separation from the mother-country. 

On the 4th of November, 1775, the Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania chose as its Delegates to the Continental Congress 
John Dickinson, Robert Morris, Benjamin Franklin, Charles 
Humphreys, Edward Biddle, Thomas Willing, Andrew 
Allen, and James Wilson, the very flower of the moneyed 
and intellectual aristocracy of the Province. 
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On the 9th of November, 1775, the Assembly gave these 
Delegates instructions in regard to the policy they were 
to pursue in Congress as representatives of Pennsylvania. 
They were told, " You should use your utmost endeavors to 
agree upon and recommend the adoption of such measures 
as you shall judge to afford the best prospect of obtaining 
the redress of American grievances, and utterly reject any 
proposition (should such be made) that may cause or lead to 
a separation from the mother-country, or a change in the 
form of this government" (that is, the charter government 
of the Province). 

From November, 1775, to June, 1776, a large and con- 
stantly-increasing party grew up which advocated a policy 
directly the reverse of that laid down in these instructions. 
This party, calling itself Whig, insisted not merely upon a 
speedy declaration of independence, but also upon a sub- 
version of the charter government of the Province and a 
substitution for it of one of a more popular form, to be 
framed by a Convention to be chosen by the people. Thus 
early was the question of national independence presented 
to the people of Pennsylvania inseparably linked with the 
proposition to abandon their own long-tried home govern- 
ment, under which the Province had for a century grown 
and prospered, and adopt a new and untried scheme. 

On the 10th of May, 1776, Congress resolved " that it be 
recommended to the different Colonies where no govern- 
ment sufficient to < the exigencies of their affairs' has been 
established, to adopt such a government as would answer 
the purpose." 

The Whig party in Pennsylvania insisted that the gov- 
ernment under Penn's charter was not suited to "the 
exigencies of their affairs/'* and should be abolished in 
order that a popular Convention might frame a new one. 
The majority of the Assembly denied both propositions. 

On the 8th of June, 1776, the Assembly, after much 
heated discussion out of doors and several days' debate 
within, rescinded the instructions to the Delegates adopted 
on the 9th of November, 1775, and authorized them by new 
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instructions to concur with the other Delegates in Congress 
in forming contracts with " the united Colonies, concluding 
treaties with foreign kingdoms, and such measures as they 
shall judge necessary for promoting the liberty, etc., of the 
people of this Province, reserving to said people the sole and 
exclusive right of regulating the internal government of the same" 

The new instructions were generally approved, and laid 
aside in order to be transcribed for their final passage on 
the 14th of June. When that day arrived, it appeared that 
there was not a quorum of members, the rules requiring 
that two-thirds of the whole number should be present for 
the transaction of business. The Whigs in the Assembly, 
by a secret understanding, had withdrawn, and never again 
took their seats in that body, either because they regarded 
the Assembly as without any legal power since the vote 
of Congress of May 10-15, 1776, or because the Assembly 
had by the new instructions protested against any attempt 
to change the home government, or because the Whigs 
felt, that, if by their withdrawal they could for a short time 
paralyze the action of the Assembly, the progress of the 
Revolution would do the rest. At any rate, thus fell the 
Provincial Assembly, keeping up its shadowy existence 
until the close of August, 1776, by constant adjournments, 
a quorum for business being at no time present. Its fall 
raises many interesting questions, — among others, where 
and in whom was vested the legal authority when the assent 
of Pennsylvania was supposed to have been given to the 
Declaration of Independence on the 4th of July, 1776. 1 

It seems as if the time had come when we should make 
an effort to understand these curious transactions by which 
Pennsylvania became a State, and especially that we should 
examine the relation to these events borne by the ablest 
body of men ever sent by Pennsylvania to represent her in 
a legislative body. 

1 The Delegates from Pennsylvania who signed the Declaration of 
Independence of July 4, 1776, were chosen by a Convention which was 
called to frame a new State Constitution, on the 20th of July, 1776, and 
not by the legal Assembly. 
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We are confronted at the outset with a difficulty which has 
embarrassed every Pennsylvania!! historian of these times, 
— a scarcity of material for their illustration. This is caused 
mainly by the negligence or carelessness of the descendants 
of those who were prominent actors in the early part of the 
Revolution. It is not easy to overestimate the loss of repu- 
tation which Pennsylvania has suffered and still suffers from 
this cause. Long ago Mr. William B. Reed complained 
that family records were not accessible to the historian, and 
in his preface to the " Life of President Reed" he draws 
attention to the singular indifference which has been mani- 
fested (probably from this cause) by Pennsylvanian writers in 
preserving the memory of those men of their own State who 
were prominent, either as soldiers or statesmen, during the 
American Revolution. Whether this is due to the fact that 
most of these men embraced that side during the war which 
became unpopular because it was unsuccessful, or whether 
it is regarded as an ungracious task to explain how many 
good reasons may have existed at the time which justified 
patriotic men in doubting whether the Declaration of In- 
dependence was opportune, certain it is that our own leaders 
in those days, men like Wilson and Dickinson and Morris, 
who were among the earliest and most powerful of the ad- 
vocates of resistance to the pretensions of the ministry, have 
had scant justice done them. They are almost forgotten, 
and their services unheeded, as every one feels when the 
story of the Revolution is told in our day. They have, in- 
deed, as many think, been relegated to unmerited obscurity 
" quia earent vate sacro" 

The lives and services of men in other States who were 
prominent at this time have been commemorated with a 
fulness and minuteness of detail which gives the very natural 
but very erroneous impression that the War of the Revo- 
lution was fought wholly by them, and that victory was at 
last achieved solely by their wisdom and valor. While the 
work of every prominent man during the Revolutionary 
War, and of many claiming, without much reason, to have 
been prominent therein who came from New England or 
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Virginia has been most abundantly worked up and illus- 
trated by their diaries or by their correspondence, which 
has been carefully preserved, we have been reduced in Penn- 
sylvania to the humble position of mere purveyors of ma- 
terial to writers who have used it to build up the fame of 
those not of our own household. We have no widely-known 
and elaborate biography of any of our Revolutionary heroes, 
save that of President Eeed. In Graydon's Memoirs and 
Christopher Marshall's Diary we certainly find the most 
authentic material for reconstructing the social life in this 
city during the Revolution ; but to weave this material into 
an account of the personal doings and opinions of those 
whom we know in a vague sort of way to have been most 
active in doing the work without which the Declaration of 
Independence would have proved a mere mockery, is a 
task which has hardly yet been undertaken, much less 
accomplished. 

It is not flattering to our pride, to say the least, to find in 
the biographies of those men of the Revolution who were 
not Pennsylvanians striking testimony of the commanding 
influence that was wielded during the struggle by our own 
men, and to observe how this testimony is used to form a 
sort of background to set off the work of others. We find, 
indeed, in all the contemporary accounts unquestioned 
evidence that John Dickinson held in his hands the desti- 
nies of this country between the date of the Stamp Act and 
that of the Declaration of Independence, that James Wilson 
was universally recognized as the profoundest lawyer not 
only in the Continental Congress, but also in the Convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United States, that 
the modest title of the financier of the Revolution is one 
which feebly describes the inestimable services of Robert 
Morris ; but as to who these men were, how they happened 
to do such great service, what was their origin, education, and 
general environment and characteristics, we know almost 
nothing. We discover, no doubt, that whatever else they 
did in the Revolution they committed the cardinal and irre- 
missible sin of thinking that the proper time for dissolving 
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our connection with England had not come in July, 1776, 
and that, having been mistaken in this opinion, they have 
been rightly excluded from the Valhalla reserved for our 
Revolutionary heroes. The approval of the Declaration of 
Independence nowadays is the sole test of patriotism, and 
very little heed is given to the earnestness of their opinions 
or the energy of their conduct during the war, either before 
or after that event. 

It is certainly not to be wondered at that the descendants 
of those who laid the foundation of the most powerful gov- 
ernment of a popular form in modern times, under every 
possible discouragement, should claim for their ancestors 
the very highest — perhaps the exclusive — honor. They are 
doubtless entitled to the profoundest gratitude of those who 
now enjoy the fruit of their labors. Still, we have hardly 
adopted that opinion of antiquity which looked upon the 
denial that one's own city was founded by the gods as a 
form of gross impiety, and it may not be out of place to 
recall occasionally the aid which the " Signers" derived, 
in their work of building up the nation, from unconscious 
helpers. 

There is a curious popular tendency observable in the 
history of all revolutions by which the sympathy of the 
victorious party is more freely manifested towards those 
who have been its enemies than towards those friends and 
neighbors who have been moderate or lukewarm in its 
support. We read, for instance, with the deepest interest 
Mr. Sabine's account of the misfortunes of the loyalists of 
the American Revolution. To many it is indeed the 
saddest tale of suffering with which they are acquainted. 
When they read how the wild regions of Nova Scotia, of 
New Brunswick, and of Upper Canada were settled by 
people whose ancestors had been among the earliest and 
most enlightened of those who first came to these shores, 
and who themselves had been the chief instruments in 
building up the civilization of the Colonies, that these men 
who had been the leaders here were driven forth into the 
wilderness for no other reason than that they were loyal 
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to the king and to the established order, — when they read, 
I say, of the prolonged sufferings and miseries of these 
unhappy people, they forget their disloyalty in the sturdy 
devotion which they exhibited to principle, and they are 
inclined to regard the sufferings they endured as an expia- 
tion even of the wrongs of tne partisan warfare in which so 
many of them engaged. So it has been elsewhere. Take 
the Jacobites for instance, those especially who were engaged 
in open warfare against the kings of the house of Hanover: 
they are far more attractive and interest us much more than 
men like Harley and Bolingbroke, who had sworn allegiance 
to Queen Anne and who used their position to undermine 
her throne. So posterity, without much regard to party 
feelings, looks with admiration and sympathy upon the 
sufferings and the exploits of the peasants of La Vendee in 
defence of what they claimed to be their religion and their 
country, while the Girondists, to whose counsel and acts 
much of the success of that world-movement, the French 
Revolution, was due, are regarded chiefly as a party whose 
leaders perished by the guillotine, and their special services 
to the Revolution are either ignored or forgotten. Such has 
always been the course of history. The man who does not 
side with the most violent in a revolutionary crisis is not 
only not a patriot in popular estimation ; he is extremely 
fortunate if he is not pointed at as a traitor. To the ex- 
cited imagination of the leaders at such times there is no 
via media. An open enemy is less feared and more re- 
spected than a lukewarm friend. Hence " moderates" at 
such a crisis are never treated fairly, and their reputation 
clings to them in history. 

All kinds of motives, usually without reason, are ascribed 
to such people in order to explain their indifference. They 
are assumed to have been wanting in patriotism, and at 
times to have shown a spirit of cowardly submission. Thus 
it would appear from many accounts of the time that there 
were certain classes of the people in Pennsylvania during the 
Revolution who were bound to the English connection by 
ties which were not felt by people in other parts of* the 
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country. It is supposed, for instance, that there was some- 
thing in the religion of the Quakers which forbade them 
to love their country as other people did, or to seek a 
change of government and of rulers when oppression be- 
came intolerable. The kindest view of their conduct is 
supposed to be that which excuses their submission to 
tyranny on the ground that they were passive non-resist- 
ants on principle. It need not be said how the whole 
history of the Quakers is a protest against the use of ar- 
bitrary power, always resisted in their own way. So it is 
said that the friends of the Proprietary government, from 
their love of office and of power, withstood the popular 
claims. Any pretext, however false or unreasonable, is 
seized upon to explain why Pennsylvania statesmen, friends 
as well as enemies to the charter government, did not bow 
submissively to the revolutionary notions of the New Eng- 
land leaders. The obvious fact seems to be forgotten, or 
lost sight of, that John Penn, the Governor, was up to a 
certain point in sympathy with the rebels, and that Penn- 
sylvania, having controlled and directed the opposition to 
the measures of the ministry throughout the country from 
the passage of the Stamp Act in 1765, did not think it 
prudent or wise to abandon in 1776 the traditional and 
English course she had pursued in seeking for the redress 
of grievances. 

Again, an impression is conveyed in books claiming to be 
histories of the time that Pennsylvania was dragged reluc- 
tantly into the war, and did not support it earnestly because 
her statesmen had not approved the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and it has sometimes been hinted that she was 
disloyal or disaffected to the American cause when the 
British army was within her borders. The latter charge is 
made principally on the authority of Mr. Galloway, who ac- 
companied as a refugee Sir William Howe on his march 
from the head of Elk to Philadelphia in 1777. This gentle- 
man stated to a committee of the House of Commons that 
the people along the line of march appeared generally 
loyal to the crown and furnished the army with provisions 
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without difficulty. 1 " But how happens it, Mr. Galloway," 
said one of the members of the committee, "if such were 
the case, that you got no recruits or volunteers for your 
corps during the eight months which the British army 
occupied Philadelphia?" The only answer that he could 
give to such a question was that the inducements held out 
by Sir William Howe to encourage enlistments were not 
powerful enough. And yet it is perfectly true that the 
farmers in the neighborhood of the city preferred to sell 
their produce for hard money to the British, rather than to 
the Americans for worthless paper. Such has always been 
about the measure of the virtue of non-combatants under 
similar circumstances. 

But the test of the approval of the Declaration is applied 
in all cases by the New England writers to the acts of our 
public men in order to ascertain their patriotism. For this 
purpose it is amusing to trace from year to year the ac- 
count Mr. Bancroft gives of John Dickinson. He is a 
patriot when he agrees with Otis and the two Adamses, but 
something very much the reverse when their revolutionary 
violence has forced him to separate himself from them. Mr. 
Bancroft first speaks of him as the "illustrious farmer" 
(the author of the " Farmer's Letters"), and then as " want- 
ing in vigor of will," and farther on as " timid, deficient in 
energy," " apathetic, of a tame spirit," etc., and lastly, and 
chiefly, as " differing from John Adams," who, with charac- 
teristic ill-breeding and bad temper, spoke of him as a 
"piddling genius." Yet this is the man, we may say in 
passing, who had for years consolidated the strength of the 
whole country on legal grounds against the measures of the 
ministry, who, although he refused to sign the Declaration 
in July, yet alone of all the members of the Continental 
Congress is found in arms in August of the same year at 
the head of his regiment of associators at Amboy, ready 
to repel an expected attack of the British army who had 

1 It is well known that provisions of all kinds were sold at famine 
prices in the markets of Philadelphia while that city was occupied by 
the British. See " Elizabeth Drinker's Journal." 
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landed on Staten Island. One cannot help feeling that a 
few more such lukewarm friends would have been service- 
able to the American cause at that crisis. 1 

In short, it is very clear to any student of our Revolu- 
tionary history that we must seek for some other test of 
devotion to the American cause than a determination to 
support the principles or the conclusions of the Declaration 
of Independence prior to July, 1776. He who opposed it 
may have been as strong an opponent of ministerial tyranny 
as he who made loud professions in favor of independence. 
It would be quite as much in accordance with the truth of 
history to hold that the man who bore arms in the late 
rebellion with the hope of suppressing slavery was a more 
sincere lover of his country than he who fought by his side 
to maintain the national sovereignty. The safest conclu- 
sion to reach seems to be that in different parts of the 
country different men were seeking the same object, the 
redress of grievances, by different means. One party, princi- 
pally representing New England, and some ardent politicians 
in Virginia, thought that we should be in a better position 
to accomplish that object if we claimed to be an independent 
nation, while the leaders in Pennsylvania and the middle 
provinces generally doubted whether such a policy was the 
wiser. Those who decry the course pursued by Pennsyl- 
vania in regard to independence have forgotten the state- 
ment of John Adams himself, made many years after that 
event. " There was not a moment during the Revolution," 
said he, " when I would not have given everything I pos- 
sessed for a restoration to the state of things before the con- 
test began, provided we could have had a sufficient security 
for its continuance." And yet this is the man who abuses in 
his diary and letters every statesman in Pennsylvania who 
entertained similar opinions before the event, and who de- 
nounced men like Dickinson, Wilson, Robert Morris, Wil- 

1 Mr. Dickinson was appointed in 1778 a brigadier-general by the 
State of Delaware. This appointment he declined. He served as a 
private in Captain Lewis's company of Delaware militia at the battle 
of Brandywine. 
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ling, Dr. Smith (the Provost), and a host of others (because 
they did not agree with him at the time), as "timid and 
spiritless creatures." With Adams in his views concerning 
the war agreed Franklin and Jay, Jefferson and even 
Washington himself, all of whom regarded the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence as a choice of evils, but 
they knew too well what the Colonies owed to the services 
of those who then hesitated to take the irrevocable step of 
plunging the country into a revolution, to look upon them 
with suspicion and distrust. 

The great practical obstacle to declaring our independence 
of Great Britain in July, 1776, was the fear lest such a step 
would hopelessly divide the forces of those who were con- 
tending against ministerial tyranny. To secure success unity 
of opinion and of action was indispensable. 

In order to understand how apparently hopeless was the 
effort of those who sought to secure from the Colonies a 
unanimous declaration in favor not merely of proclaiming 
but also of maintaining independence, we have only to 
recall the utter want of harmony in political opinion which 
prevailed among the people throughout the country at the 
beginning of the Revolution. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that when resistance was first spoken of, up to at least 
the outbreak of the war, no sentiment could have been more 
abhorrent to the mass of the people than that which the 
Declaration afterwards embodied. Even a suggestion that 
the dissolution of our connection with the British Empire 
would in any event be desirable would have been looked 
upon as monstrous. Outside all mere political considerations 
there were feelings the force of which we can now under- 
stand but little, which were then universal and all-powerful. 
There was the sentiment of loyalty, for instance, to the 
king and the Constitution, a sentiment which, notwith- 
standing the shocks it had received in this country, was an 
ever-active principle and had grown stronger and stronger 
every year in the inherited traits of the English character; 
there was besides that passionate love of country, inflamed 
just then by pride at the recent conquests of England on 
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both Continents ; there was, in addition to all, that inde- 
finable but strong feeling of race which gloried in belonging 
to the foremost nation of modern times. All these things 
may seem insignificant as moulding the opinions of men, 
yet they have been among the most potent agencies as 
stimulants to teroic action in all ages, and with people of 
English blood especially. In difficult times Englishmen 
have never forgotten the days of their proud history, and 
they were not likely to do so in the days of Clive, of Wolfe, 
and the elder Pitt. It cannot be doubted that sentiments, 
the outgrowth of conditions such as these, were far more 
deep-seated among the Colonists previous to the outbreak 
than a spirit of rebellion. There were, of course, many 
enlightened men among the leaders who were not affected 
by such considerations, and who saw from the beginning 
war at a distance, and independence as the probable out- 
come. But with the mass of the people it was not so, and 
the task of those who foresaw the worst consisted princi- 
pally in convincing those who differed from them that no 
other result than a long and bloody war was possible, and in 
preparing them for the struggle. After the war began it 
was found, as is always the case, that the people thought 
and acted under the instruction they had received more 
rapidly than their old leaders had probably expected. 

Practically there were many reasons for a want of union 
when seeking the gift of liberty under a new form of govern- 
ment, such as was foreshadowed by the Declaration, besides 
those of sentiment and habit to which we have referred. 
There was a general conviction that there were grievances 
caused by the ministerial policy, but as to the best method 
of securing the redress of those grievances there was a wide 
difference of opinion. It may be safely said that at the out- 
set no one save a few wild theorists ever thought of inde- 
pendence as a remedy for the evils from which all agreed 
we were suffering. No one could then foresee the length 
to which the stupidity of the ministry would carry them, 
and independence was at last forced upon us by the insane 
stubbornness of the English ministry. As the House of 
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Representatives in Massachusetts wrote to Lord Rockingham 
in 1768, " So sensible are they of their happiness and safety 
in their union with and dependence upon the mother- 
country that they would by no means be inclined to accept 
an independency if offered to them." The obstacles to 
anything like united and effective opposition to the minis- 
terial tyranny were so great and so apparent that we can- 
not wonder that the idea of any prolonged resistance was 
scouted at by the supporters of government. The Colonies 
had then none of those intimate relations with each other 
which now quite as much as the law itself give us union 
and force in w T hat we undertake. The mass of the popu- 
lation was, of course, British by birth or descent, but it 
was, in some of the Colonies at least, as in Pennsylvania, 
composed of different races holding very different opin- 
ions in religion and government. Thus, in this Province, 
induced by the mildness of Penn's government, all nations 
had given each other rendezvous. "We had here English 
mixed up with Irish and Germans, Quakers with Presby- 
terians, and members of the various pietistic German sects 
of the seventeenth century, all enjoying what was promised 
them in Massachusetts, — sub libertate quietem. So in New 
York the antagonism between the mass of the population 
and the great land-holders, between the Dutch and Scotch 
Presbyterians and the Church people, was felt more or less 
during the whole war, as it had been throughout the history 
of the Colony. In Virginia the Dissenters, as they were 
called, were ardent supporters of a revolution one of the 
results of which would be the suppression of their greatest 
practical grievance, the established Church of the Colony. 
In short, look where we will throughout the Colonies before 
the commencement of hostilities, we find discontent arising 
from a variety of causes, but no common ground of resist- 
ance. Indeed, this want of union in political and religious 
ideas had always been a characteristic feature of the history 
of the Colonies, and had made it very difficult to enforce 
any common policy. The English government had always 
found it as inconvenient to govern the Colonies, when any 
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great imperial object was to be attained, as did the Conti- 
nental Congress when it declared independence of the 
British crown as the basis of its political action. "While 
each Colony had a different charter and government, it 
watched with the most scrutinizing jealousy lest any of its 
chartered rights should be infringed by the agents of the 
crown, and the consequence was that the ministry, finding 
it impossible to induce the Colonies to carry out any common 
line of policy with the united strength of all, made many 
threats to withdraw their charters and to reduce them all 
to immediate subjection to the crown. Even where union 
was most desirable or necessary, the Colonists seemed in- 
disposed to yield the most insignificant chartered right in 
order to secure harmony of action. Thus, when the " Plan 
of Union" was proposed at Albany by Dr. Franklin in 
1754, the object being to obtain more effective protection ot 
the Colonies against the Indian invasions, it was found im- 
possible to overcome the objections that were interposed by 
the ministry as well as by the Colonies to its adoption. It 
was said to be too democratic for the one, and to give up 
too much to the royal prerogative for the other. When in 
1755 the ministry, despairing of raising the necessary sup- 
plies for Braddock's expedition, proposed that the governors 
of the different Colonies should meet at Annapolis and there 
agree upon some common plan of aiding the expedition, the 
object being simply the defence of their own frontiers, the 
proposition was regarded by the Colonies as inadmissible, 
and no aid was derived from them. The history of the Colo- 
nies in their relation to the mother-country whenever any de- 
mand was made upon them to fulfil their imperial obligations 
is simply a history of attempts made by each Colony to shift 
off these obligations on the others, or to force the home gov- 
ernment to make use of its own resources to gain its object. 
Of course the secret of the ^Revolution lies in the inborn 
hatred of the Colonies to the exercise of the royal authority 
here for any purpose. This opposition, however, had no 
common basis of support until that of independence of the 
crown was determined upon, and the ministry relied, as we 
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have said, on the extreme number and variety of causes of 
discontent as likely to embarrass effective resistance. 

Of course the first object of those statesmen who had the 
success of the Revolution at heart was to discover some 
common unity of interest among the Colonies amidst these 
various elements of discord, for until this was done no real 
progress could be made. But, as is evident from the his- 
tory of the time, no men ever undertook a more difficult task 
or one surrounded by more formidable obstacles. Besides 
the many obstacles of which we have spoken, it may be said 
that none of those means which are now employed to secure 
unity of action for a common purpose then existed. The 
problem was how to revolutionize a continent, — not merely 
how to combine for the work of destruction, but how to 
put in the place of the existing system one which by com- 
mon consent would be better calculated to provide for the 
common needs. 

The Colonies were separated by differing habits, customs, 
tastes, and opinions, and all sorts of petty jealousies of each 
other and of the crown. Many of these obstacles seemed in- 
superable, and it is well known that the British government 
was perfectly convinced that the Colonies would be helpless 
owing to these differences. These obstacles, as we have al- 
ready hinted, seemed to all at that time to have their origin 
in differences which were fundamental and inalterable in 
the condition and the characteristics of the people inhabit- 
ing different sections of the country. The Puritan and the 
Quaker, for instance, were not only persons of different 
temper, and of totally opposite views concerning the 
lawfulness of war, but they had radically different ideas as 
to the nature of government and the character and extent of 
the obligation which was imposed upon them by their alle- 
giance to the crown. The Puritan, although he was nomi- 
nally the subject of a monarchy, had been in point of fact, 
certainly ever since he had come to New England, and proba- 
bly long before, essentially a republican, always holding 
fast, in spite of kings and charters and mandamuses, to the 
fundamental principle of republicanism, that of self-govern- 
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ment. He was an Independent in religion, which implies 
that he insisted upon a system of self-government in his ec- 
clesiastical as well as in his civil relations. Moreover, he felt 
in its acutest form that jealousy of power which has always 
been characteristic of the Englishman in history when any 
attempt from any quarter has been made to assert arbitrary 
principles of government. He was not disposed to wait and 
see whether any overt acts would follow the avowal of such 
principles, and especially he did not stop to consider whether 
he himself was likely to suffer from such acts or the prin- 
ciples upon which they were based. Obsta principiis was his 
motto. 

The Quakers, on the contrary, were essentially a law- 
abiding people, patient and long-suffering, and not prone 
to anticipate evil. None had suffered more than they in 
history from the abuse of power, but their religion and their 
experience alike taught them that passive resistance to 
wrong, as they manifested it, was alike their duty and their 
best policy. They believed literally that all things come 
to those who wait. They were, therefore, not restless nor 
noisy nor quarrelsome, and believed fully that the force of 
time and the influence of reason would bring about a redress 
of the grievances from which they had suffered. They had 
maintained their existence and their peculiar doctrines 
under all forms of tyranny and without relying upon the 
arm of flesh for support. The very first principle of the 
Quakers, indeed, was a loyal submission to the government 
under which they lived, so long as it did not openly in- 
fringe their civil and ecclesiastical rights. With this senti- 
ment was joined another equally strong and powerful as a 
guide to their conduct, and that was a profound conviction 
of the value of liberty of conscience, for the security of 
which they had contended in their own way from the begin- 
ning. To maintain this freedom of conscience they were 
ready to make any sacrifice, and hitherto these sacrifices 
had produced abundant fruit. Still, with this love of 
liberty, civil and religious, fully as strong as that of the 
Puritan, the Quaker was never clamorous in asserting his 
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rights. He was long-suffering, and persistent in his opin- 
ions, but kept his temper even when he was threatened with 
immediate and irreparable injury. There was, indeed, a 
point (as shown in the history of the Province) when he 
could resist. When he found, for instance, that the Pro- 
prietaries in Pennsylvania were unwilling that their lands 
should be taxed for general purposes, he persisted for years, 
and as long as there was any hope of accomplishing his 
object, in a constitutional opposition to such a pretension ; 
and finally he did not hesitate, as a last remedy against this 
flagrant injustice, to petition the king to revoke that charter 
which had been granted to William Perm and which had 
hitherto been priceless to him as a testimony of the king's 
government to the confidence felt in the Quakers, and under 
which the Province had enjoyed such wonderful prosperity. 
So when the Governors under the Proprietaries insisted that 
the Quakers should render compulsory military service, 
they could never be induced to violate their principles by 
serving as soldiers, but they never hesitated, justifying 
themselves by some strange casuistry, to vote money to 
provide for the defence of the Province. They would not 
declare war against the Delawares and Shawanoes, feeling 
that these Indians had been goaded on to the outrages they 
committed on the frontiers by the injustice and rapacity of 
the agents of the Proprietary government, but they did not 
hesitate to defend with arms in their hands the Moravian 
Indian converts who had taken refuge in Philadelphia 
from the fury of the Paxton Boys. In short, Pennsylvania 
for the practical purposes of government — that is, for the 
protection of all its subjects — was in a chaotic condition 
from the beginning of the French War, in 1755, to the 
end of that of Pontiac, in 1766. The discussions about 
the revocation of the charter, the constant complaints that 
the representation in the Assembly was unequal, and the 
cruel sufferings which had been undergone by the settlers 
on the lands west of the Susquehanna at the hands of the 
Indians, — all these evils, which were charged upon, the 
party that was dominant when the Revolution began, 
Vol. xiii.— 26 
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seemed to render any united action among the people, for 
any purpose, wholly impracticable. In New England no 
such dissensions existed. The force of the people there was 
immeasurably increased by the common recognition of the 
traditions of English liberty as a precious inheritance. With 
the blood of the Puritans they had preserved in full activity 
those political ideas which had led their forefathers to with- 
stand so manfully the tyranny of Strafford and of Laud. 
It is a fact of immense importance, in estimating the force 
of the various Colonies in the War of Independence, that in 
New England there was practically a unity of sentiment not 
only as to the nature of the grievances, but also as to the 
best method of redressing them. As for the Germans of 
Pennsylvania, living in the interior, engaged chiefly in farm- 
ing, and kept by their ignorance of the language of the 
country from any very accurate knowledge of the alleged 
wrongs of which their fellow-subject3 complained, or the 
wisdom of the measures proposed to remedy them, their 
influence in the Provinces was not to be measured by their 
numbers. They suffered nothing from Stamp Acts nor 
Smuggling Acts nor Boston Port Bills, and they could not 
understand the earnestness with which the claim to impose 
taxation upon Englishmen was opposed, for in such matters 
they had neither knowledge nor experience. Their pre- 
dominant feeling, if we are to regard the great Patriarch of 
the Lutheran Church in this country, the Eev. Henry Muhlen- 
berg, as their representative, was gratitude to the Quakers 
&nd their government, by which so many of the blessings 
of liberty and peace unknown in their Fatherland had been 
secured to them. Of course such was their attitude only 
before the outbreak of hostilities, for after the war broke 
-out no portion of the population was more ready to defend 
its homes or took up arms more willingly in support of 
the American cause. 

The nature of the resistance to the ministerial measures 
was very much determined also by the character of the 
religious teaching in different sections of the country. At 
this period the Congregational clergy was the recognized 
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guide of the people of New England in political as well as 
in religious concerns. Of this body only twelve out of five 
hundred and fifty ministers remained loyal to the crown. 
They spoke with no uncertain voice as to the duty of their 
flocks at this crisis, and all the influence which their office 
and the traditional reverence for their opinions had given to 
the pastors was employed to inflame the popular passions 
and to encourage armed resistance to the pretensions of the 
crown. Their fiery zeal was said by some of their enemies 
to have been greatly due to a fear lest the government 
should establish here the Church of England, with its hie- 
rarchy of bishops and other dignitaries, and thus supplant 
them in their influence over the people; but no such expla- 
nation is needed when it is remembered how far their tra- 
ditional hatred of prelacy, against which their ancestors had 
rebelled in England, was the outgrowth of their republican- 
ism. But in Pennsylvania, among the Quakers at least, 
there were no parsons to rouse the passions of the multitude, 
or to delude them by chimerical fears of a religious revo- 
lution whose results should be more disastrous than those 
by which their civil rights were threatened. The affairs of 
the Friends, civil and ecclesiastical, were then, as they have 
always been, in the hands of the elder and not of the younger 
portion of the Society, and the practice of the elders was 
repression and enforced submission to that strict discipline 
which was the fundamental rule throughout the body. 

It would be hardly fair, however, to judge of the character 
of the opposition in Pennsylvania to the ministerial tyranny 
from the cautious and conservative attitude of the Quakers 
alone. Long before any one dreamed of war as the ultima 
ratio, all classes of people in every Provincial party here, 
Quakers as well as Presbyterians, Germans, and Church-of- 
England people, had joined together in protesting against 
what all conceived to be acts of arbitrary power. The 
measures of opposition which they adopted at that critical 
time were similar to those agreed upon in the other Colonies. 
Thus all classes in Pennsylvania, resistants and non-resist- 
ants alike, under the guidance of men who afterwards 
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became conspicuous, both as loyalists and as patriots, remon- 
strated with one accord against the Stamp Act and the Tea 
Act, the Boston Port Bill, and the other measures intended 
to punish the town of Boston, they all signed the non-impor- 
tation and non-exportation agreements, they all petitioned 
the crown that the right of self-government should be guar- 
anteed, they declared their determination to maintain the 
fundamental rights of the Colonists, they warned the min- 
istry that armed resistance would be made to further en- 
croachments, they did not hesitate to vote for raising more 
money for the defence of the Province after the battle of 
Lexington, and yet with all this they never ceased to hope 
that some peaceful settlement of the dispute might be made, 
and that no separation from the mother-country would take 
place. It is easy to say now that they were mistaken in be- 
lieving that England would at last consent to govern them 
^s she had done previous to 1763, but the man who main- 
tained the opposite theory in 1776 would have argued against 
the force of every precedent in English history. At any 
rate, the course that was taken by the dominant party in 
Pennsylvania was not settled by the power of the non- 
resistant Quakers, and still less by the force of an irresist- 
ible popular clamor ; it was deliberately taken under the 
guidance of thoroughly enlightened and patriotic men whose 
studies and training had led them to discover in English 
history how and why their race had in the long course of 
that history resisted oppression. 

Nothing contributed more to produce confusion in the 
counsels of the leaders in the beginning of the Revolution 
than the different character and political training of the 
Delegates from different sections of the country. It is, in- 
deed, hard to conceive how the national cause could have been 
successfully promoted at all, when the men who were its 
champions were affected by so totally different an environ- 
ment and had such opposite notions of the remedy. The 
line was drawn so distinctly between the parties that no 
compromise seemed possible, and the only question was 
which should have exclusive control of the destiny of the 
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country. Strange to say, everything seemed to combine to 
keep apart those who professed to have the same object in 
view. Before the Massachusetts Delegates to the Congress 
of 1774 reached Philadelphia, it was the habit of those op- 
posed to the popular cause, both here and in Boston, to speak 
of them as needy adventurers or lawyers seeking for noto- 
riety, or as persons whose reputation and fortune had become 
compromised by attempts to defraud the customs' revenue. 
"Whatever truth there may have been in these stories, they 
had, as we shall see, their effect so far as the influence of 
these gentlemen in Congress was concerned. But in Penn- 
sylvania, however lukewarm some may have thought the 
patriotism of her Delegates, no one before the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted supposed for a moment that 
private interests or personal ambition was a motive which 
led any one of them to espouse the popular cause. They 
were all men, as we have said, whose position, reputation, 
and fortune were firmly established at the outset of the 
Eevolution, and in these respects they had everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by becoming popular leaders at 
such a crisis. John Dickinson, at their head, was at this 
time a man of mature years, of as high a rank as could then 
be reached by a Colonist, of large fortune, and of a profes- 
sional reputation that made his name known throughout 
the Continent. His private interest, selfishly considered, 
was to support the ministry ; and we cannot doubt that his 
influence on that side would have been purchased by the 
highest rewards which the royal government had to bestow. 
In that path only, as it then appeared to a man like Gal- 
loway, was the prospect of promotion and advancement. 
But the earnestness and depth of Dickinson's convictions 
concerning the ministerial pretensions were such that he did 
not hesitate to obey the dictates of his conscience to sacri- 
fice even his loyalty to his king (which in him had been 
a sentiment of intense earnestness) and to abandon his 
friends who differed from him, many of whom had given 
him their warmest sympathy and support from his early 
manhood. 
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Much the same may be said of James Wilson, the favorite 
pupil and colleague of Dickinson. He was comparatively a 
young man at the outbreak of the war. He had gained a 
certain fame by the publication of what was considered the 
strongest argument which had then appeared in support of 
the favorite thesis of the revolutionary party, " that the 
Colonies and the mother-country had a common king, but 
separate and independent legislatures." He soon became 
recognized as what we should now call a " great constitu- 
tional lawyer." In his character there were no qualities to 
attract popular favor or to enable him to control the pas- 
sions of the multitude. There was nothing of the dema- 
gogue or modern politician about him, and throughout his 
life he, in connection with all his colleagues from Pennsyl- 
vania in Congress, forbore to stimulate the revolutionary 
passions of those whose aid they sought. He was a hard, 
dry, emotionless Scotchman, but he was such a master of 
logical argument, so clear in his statements, and showing so 
profound a knowledge of the legal principles involved in the 
subjects he discussed, that in the Continental Congress, and 
afterwards in the Convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, he wielded unbounded influence, 
and held in those bodies, among the ablest men of the 
country, the foremost rank. 

Men of the same masculine type, although they were 
merchants and not lawyers, were Thomas Willing and Robert 
Morris, partners in business, and colleagues of Dickinson 
and Wilson in the Congress of 1775-6. Although these 
gentlemen were the wealthiest merchants in Philadelphia, 
and among the wealthiest throughout the Colonies, in com- 
mercial relations with widely distant countries, and although, 
of course, the increase, if not the security, of their property 
depended much upon the preservation of peaceful relations 
with Great Britain, our commercial emporium, yet when 
the time of trial came they showed that their interests were 
subordinate to their patriotism, and they were the first to 
set the example of sacrifice by signing the non-importation 
agreement. But the vast services of the mercantile house 
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of "Willing and Morris to the American cause during the 
Revolution are too well known to need recapitulation here. 
Whatever may be our standard of patriotism to-day, it is 
very clear that during the war the men in Pennsylvania who 
bore the chief burden of the contest, and who were most 
trusted by their fellow-citizens, were precisely those who 
either refused to sign the Declaration or who signed it, as 
they confessed, against their better judgment, — Dickinson, 
Morris, Willing, and Wilson. 

But by far the most serious obstacle to any mutual un- 
derstanding between the opposite factions in the War of 
Independence was due, strange to say, to opposite views 
concerning the legal ground of complaint against the 
mother-country, as well as to the nature of the remedy 
which should be insisted upon. Both parties agreed that 
we had grievances and that they must be redressed, but 
as to the foundation of our claim that the ministry had 
exceeded its authority, or as to the nature of the redress 
which should be sought, there was no agreement. The 
New England creed on this subject, according to Jona- 
than Mayhew in 1749, " recognized no authority but the 
Bible in religion, and what arose from natural reason, and 
the principle of equity, in civil affairs." So James Otis, 
somewhat later, declared, " God made all men naturally 
equal." "By the laws of God and of nature, government 
could not raise money by taxation on the property of the 
people without their consent or that of their deputies;" and 
again, " An Act of Parliament contrary to natural equity 
is void." In one of the resolutions of a town-meeting held 
in Boston in 1768 it was plainly declared that " no law of 
society can be binding upon any individual without his con- 
sent." These illustrations, showing the temper of the time 
in New England, but so utterly inconsistent with the facts 
in our pre-Revolutionary history, might be multiplied, but it 
is unnecessary. The statesmen of Pennsylvania were not 
philosophers after the school of Rousseau, and therefore 
they could not maintain either the natural goodness or the 
natural equality of mankind; nor were they Puritans, and 
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hence they were unable to perceive " an American empire in 
the Divine decrees." They were only hard-headed English 
lawyers, who, while they traced their grievances to the viola- 
tion of English law as guaranteed to them by their charters, 
turned to English history as their guide for a remedy. 
They had always been and were still satisfied with English 
law when it was not made an instrument of oppression. 
They shuddered at the prospect of a revolution and of war, 
even if a republic was to be reached only through such a 
path. They were honestly genuine monarchists, believing 
in the lessons taught by that teacher of all true wisdom, ex- 
perience. They believed that the evils from which they 
were suffering were in the nature of things transitory, that 
they must soon see the return of " the days before the peace 
of 1763/' before any complaint was made of ministerial 
tyranny. They were willing to imitate the example of their 
forefathers, and again and again to come to the foot of the 
throne with petition and remonstrance, refusing even to see 
in dim perspective the shadow of the great empire which 
was promised to them as the reward of a successful re- 
bellion. This was the basis of the argument of Mr. Dick- 
inson in the " Farmer's Letters," and they had satisfied for 
several years at least the most ardent supporters of the 
American claims. But a new era was approaching, when 
his voice would be no longer heard : Diis aliter visum. 

Thus in the great divergency of views which prevailed in 
various parts of the country in regard to the proper method 
of seeking a redress of grievances, and the men of different 
character and of different political education who represented 
the various Colonies, those who strove for the adoption of a 
national policy had a most difficult task to perform. Added 
to all the other difficulties, the utmost delicacy and skill 
in managing men of different opinions were required. In- 
tense earnestness and enthusiasm, combined with a sincere 
spirit of conciliation which sought only the common good, 
were essential if the leaders hoped to overcome that vis 
inertice which is so powerful a check to the revolutionary 
spirit at all times. None of the pretensions of what the 
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Germans call particularism could avail. There seemed to be, 
after the first excitement had passed, but two ways by which 
men of opposite opinions could be brought into active co- 
operation to secure the result, — the one by crushing down all 
opposition by force, the other by conciliating those who 
were as yet unwilling or unready, and thus winning over 
the timid and the hesitating to a loyal support of indepen- 
dence. Unfortunately for the desirable union of sentiment 
among the Colonists, the first method (that of force) w T as 
adopted. The violent and revolutionary men, at least in 
New England, forced themselves to the front, disarming 
their opponents and forcing them into exile, and claiming a 
monopoly of love of country, and thus managed to control 
the revolutionary movement in such a way as to throw sus- 
picion and distrust upon all those who would not co-operate 
with them in their violent measures. The Revolution was 
preceded, at least in Massachusetts, by a total suspension of 
all the functions of regular government. Mob rule was the 
normal condition of things. The " tarring and feathering" 
of obnoxious officials, the destruction of private property 
because its owners were political opponents, the closing of 
the courts by mob force and the vile insults heaped upon the 
judges because they held the king's commission, the expul- 
sion of quiet citizens from their homes, many of whom had 
been revered and honored as among the first characters in 
the Commonwealth, because they were, in their quiet way, 
as sincerely loyal to the king and to the old order as their 
opponents were disloyal to the existing government, — all 
these enormities, for which no redress was ever had, al- 
though often referred to now as an illustration that the people 
of ISTew England could be law-abiding and revolutionary 
at the same time, made a very different impression at the 
time upon the conservative masses in the other Colonies, 
especially in Pennsylvania. 1 The proceedings of the early 
leaders of the Revolution in New England convinced the 
law-abiding people of the Middle Colonies that their design 

1 See an article in the Atlantic Monthly for September, 1888, entitled 
" Mobs in Boston before the ^Revolution." 
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was to substitute for an orderly government, under which 
they and their fathers had lived and prospered for so many 
generations, that rule which the average Englishman had 
been taught to regard as embodying all the worst vices of 
despotism, — the rule of the mob. Thus it happened, natu- 
rally, that the struggle in New England from the beginning 
was characterized by the intense individuality which has 
always belonged to the people of that part of the country. 
Their conduct, stimulated by the action of the clergy, and 
strongly leavened by a passionate love of equality, was made 
singularly aggressive by the inherited tendencies which were 
so strongly marked in those who were Puritans in their 
religion and true children of the English Commonwealth in 
their political opinions. 

But, however powerful were these motives of action in 
New England, they did but little to promote the good cause 
among those in the other Colonies, who had not the same 
traditions, habits, and opinions, and possibly not the same 
fiery zeal for independence. In Pennsylvania, at least, men 
looked to English history for guidance when seeking for a 
redress of grievances. There had been tyrants on the Eng- 
lish throne before George III., and the history of their an- 
cestors taught them that all great movements for reform in 
English history had begun by petition and remonstrance, and 
that the line between passive resistance and an appeal to 
force to secure their ends was there clearly marked, as Mr. 
Dickinson had said long before. They remembered how 
the Petition of Right in 1628 had united men of all parties 
and opinions against the usurpations of Charles I. by its as- 
sertion of English liberties, how men like Hyde and Cole- 
pepper and Falkland, as well as Pym and Eliot, true patriots 
in the beginning, all equally sincere in their loyalty and ear- 
nestness before the civil war broke out, had united in the peti- 
tion and had heartily supported it. Before they plunged into 
war, the statesmen of Pennsylvania were determined to follow 
the example of their ancestors, the English Whigs of 1688, 
who declared in their Bill of Rights the fundamental condi- 
tions on which alone they proposed to submit to the rule of 
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any king, whether he were called James or William. From 
these examples they learned that every expedient must be 
tried before they exposed themselves to the anarchy and 
ruin of civil war. In short, they were Englishmen, and 
their mistake, if mistake it can be called, was in being 
governed too strictly by English precedent and example. 

It must have seemed to many sober and thoughtful 
persons, in the years between 1765 and 1776, as it does to 
many of their descendants now (if our statement of th£ 
obstacles in the way is a correct one), that there had never 
been a dispute between the governors and the governed 
among English-speaking people more susceptible of a peace- 
ful solution than that concerning taxation in the shape in 
which it was then presented for determination. Our Revo- 
lution was not a sudden outbreak against acts of intolerable 
oppression which could be borne no longer, and therefore 
requiring an immediate remedy. We had no Star-Ohamber 
here working without interruption and constantly condemn- 
ing by its illegal edicts the subject to lose his liberty and 
property ; we had no High Commission Court, with its in- 
tolerable and perpetual tyranny over the consciences of 
Englishmen ; we had no James II. claiming as his preroga- 
tive the right to dispense with the execution of the laws, and 
permitting the free exercise of a religion which was for- 
bidden by those laws. Still less did there exist any of those 
frightful political and social evils which under the sanction 
of law in France made the people slaves, and the removal of 
which could be brought about only by a social convulsion. 
What we suffered from during those ten years which pre- 
ceded the Revolution was not so much the execution of 
obnoxious Acts of Parliament which might have been re- 
pealed by the authority which enacted them, as the claims 
which were made to rule us by the omnipotent power of 
Parliament in all cases, and the perpetual threats to ex- 
ercise that alleged right. What we objected to was not so 
much what was actually done, as what we might suffer in 
the way of vast and irremediable injury if we allowed the 
Parliamentary claim and threats to pass unquestioned. 
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Under the circumstances, it seemed to conservative people 
that this was the time to bring about a redress of grievances 
by a spirit of conciliation, not by threats, violence, and mob 
rule on our part, but by discussion, petition, and remon- 
strance. These people were encouraged to hope that after 
the repeal of the Stamp Act and the Act levying duties on 
paper, glass, etc., owing to the discontent which had been 
manifested in the Colonies, the principle of the right to 
tax us by Parliament might well in time be abandoned 
also. It is very true that these men were sadly mistaken 
and disappointed in their hopes and calculations, that they 
had underestimated the unbending pride of the English 
House of Commons and the pig-headed obstinacy of George 
III., but to judge them rightly we must put ourselves in 
their places. 

If further justification of the course pursued by Pennsyl- 
vania and the leaders here is needed, it is to be found in the 
peculiar position of the Province during the ten years preced- 
ing the Revolution. The population here, although greater 
than that of any other of the Colonies except Virginia, was, 
as we have seen, of a composite order : one-third were said 
by Dr. Franklin to have been English Quakers, one-third to 
have been Germans, and the other third to have been made 
up of a variety of races, chief among which were the Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians. This difference in races and religion 
was, as we have shown, the first great obstacle to unity of 
political action. There had been a bitter contest prolonged 
through many years between the friends and the opponents 
of the Proprietary government. On each side of this ques- 
tion were arrayed the most prominent public men of the 
Province. The Quakers as a body had forsaken the Pro- 
prietary party, and, although they returned to the support 
of the charter when they discovered what sort of Constitu- 
tion the popular party proposed to substitute for it, yet they 
soon became divided on other grounds. The Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians, as was to be expected, were most ardent in 
their opposition to the ministry, for they remembered only 
too well the tyranny from which their ancestors had suffered 
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in their native country, which had destroyed the woollen- 
industry in Ireland, and the shocking attempt which was 
made to disqualify them from holding there any office unless 
they had subscribed the religious test of that day. They had 
here, as inhabitants of the frontier settlements, a peculiar 
grievance, a long-standing quarrel with the Quakers who 
controlled the Assembly, and who, they alleged, had refused, 
in consequence of religious scruples, to protect them from 
the attacks of the French and Indians. Hence the sym- 
pathy between these two sections of the population was not 
remarkably warm or active. 

It will be readily seen, from what has been said, that to 
fuse all these discordant elements in Pennsylvania into the 
white-heat of opposition to ministerial tyranny was a well- 
nigh impossible task. The leaders in New England saw 
clearly the absolute necessity of some Plan of Union as 
essential to success, and to secure it they were willing, for a 
time at least, to subordinate their own peculiar views to 
those of others. During the ten years which preceded the 
war they were seeking for a common basis upon which they 
could hope to conduct the agitation successfully, and their 
leaders were overjoyed when at last they found it in the 
Plan proposed by John Dickinson, the most distinguished 
Pennsylvania publicist of the time. This Plan, of which 
we have spoken, was embodied in the celebrated " Farmer's 
Letters," printed in 1768, which upheld doctrines in regard 
to our position as Colonists and our rights and duties in our 
relations with the mother-country which, on the lines of 
strict historical English precedent, served as a chart for the 
guidance of Colonial statesmen for many years. The politi- 
cal doctrines taught in these celebrated letters must have 
been, for instance, distasteful to Mr. Samuel Adams, with his 
early belief in the necessity of working for the independence 
of his country; and yet he was so fully convinced of their 
wisdom that he repressed his zeal, and said, " After all, the 
Farmer is right. At this time either violence or submission 
would be equally disastrous." So the town of Boston, in the 
midst of her mobs, officially thanked Mr. Dickinson for the 
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lesson of moderation which he had given them. There 
seems to be a general consensus of opinion among historians 
that throughout the Continent the Pennsylvanian idea and 
system was the dominant one. Certainly no other political 
tract or pamphlet published in America has ever produced 
so deep and permanent an impression, not excepting even 
that of Paine, — " Common Sense." 

The doctrine taught in these letters was one designed to 
calm the revolutionary passions which were manifesting 
themselves in such a way in certain parts of the country as 
to disgust the friends of good government, and to alienate, 
what was so essential to our success, the sympathy of our 
friends in England. In them he showed plainly that what 
the Americans were then contending for needed not the 
support of illegal or revolutionary proceedings, but that, on 
the contrary, the great principle of representation founded 
on taxation was as much " an ancient and undoubted right 
and privilege of the Colonists as of the people of this 
realm," that it rested on the same basis as trial by jury, for 
instance, a right which we would be slaves indeed could we 
consent to yield without resistance. Mr. Dickinson then 
insists that the true English mode of redressing any politi- 
cal grievance, and especially one such as this, was in the 
first place by the historical and constitutional method of 
petition and remonstrance, which may be a slow and tedi- 
ous process, but which in history has usually proved effective 
in the end. He does not hesitate to foresee the possi- 
bility that the patience of the people may be exhausted, and 
that the king may be obdurate, and in such an event he 
does not hesitate to warn the ministry that, should " an 
inveterate resolution be formed to destroy the liberties of 
the people," English history affords frequent examples of 
resistance by force. And he adds, significantly, ".The first 
act of violence on the part of the administration in America 
will put the whole continent in arms, from Nova Scotia to 
Georgia." 

Such were the views held by a large majority of the 
Whigs in Pennsylvania before the war. They continued 
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to hold them when the Congress met here in 1774. By 
that time the fiery patriots of New England had gone very 
far beyond them, although they did not think it prudent 
openly to avow the change. The execution of the " Boston 
Port Bill," perhaps, was the occasion chosen for a more 
frank avowal of a change of opinion. Be that as it may, it 
was apparent before the Delegates came together in 1774 that 
there were two parties throughout the Colonies, whom for 
want of better names we may call the violent and the mod- 
erate, and that their views of the proper course to be pursued 
differed on fundamental grounds. Pennsylvania occupied a 
commanding position at this crisis. Her course was clearly 
marked out by the Farmer's Letters ; there wa no doubt 
nor hesitation in her Assembly, nor in her Delegates to the 
Congress, Messrs. Dickinson, Wilson, Galloway, and Morris. 
With her no doubt agreed at first the larger portion of the 
Congress, as appears from their votes and subsequent pro- 
ceedings. 

The obstacles which the New England Delegates found 
to the approval of their theories of independence in 1774 
can hardly be exaggerated. The story is nowhere better told 
than by John Adams himself in a letter to Timothy Picker- 
ing, 6th August, 1822. (See Adams's Life, vol. i. p. 512.) 
He is describing the journey of the Delegates of Massachu- 
setts to the Congress of 1774 at Philadelphia. It appears 
that they all travelled, with the characteristic simplicity of 
those days, in one coach. Arrived at Frankford in the 
suburbs of the city, they were met by Dr. Push, Mr. (after- 
wards General) Mifflin, Mr. Bayard, and several others of 
the most active " Sons of Liberty" in Philadelphia, who had 
come out not so much to welcome them as to give them a 
timely warning as to their conduct. They were suspected 
(so they were told) of being in favor of independence. 
"Now," said the Philadelphia gentlemen, "you must not 
utter the word independence, nor give the least hint or 
insinuation of the idea, either in Congress or any private 
conversation : if you do, you are undone, for the idea of in- 
dependence is as unpopular in Pennsylvania and in all the 
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Middle and Southern States as the Stamp Act itself. No 
man dares to speak of it." They were also advised to keep 
themselves in the background, and to put forward Virgin- 
ians, as they represented the most populous Colony. To 
this advice (unwelcome as it was, no doubt, to the preten- 
sions of some of them) we owed, according to Mr. Adams, 
the selection of Mr. Peyton Randolph as President of the 
Congress, and of Washington as General-in-Chief, although 
he admits that when he found the " members of Congress, 
Virginians and all, so perfectly convinced that we should be 
able to persuade or terrify Great Britain," he " had some 
misgivings." We may remark that his statement in this 
letter (written when he was eighty-six years old) that on his 
arrival in Philadelphia he was avoided like a " man affected 
with leprosy," and that he walked the streets in solitude, 
" borne down by the weight of care and unpopularity," is 
hardly in accord with the account of his reception given in his 
Diary, written presumably when the events referred to in it 
took place. He tells us there that he dined nearly every day 
he passed in Philadelphia with men of the highest rank and 
distinction, and the impression made upon him by the ex- 
cellence of "the turtle, the madeira, and the flummery" 
was all the more agreeable as it was evidently a novel sen- 
sation for him. The truth is that all the Delegates to the 
Congress, from whatever part of the country they came and 
whatever were their political opinions, were welcomed by 
the gentlemen of Philadelphia with characteristic hospi- 
tality, and Mr. Adams never became an " outcast" until, by 
the betrayal of an intercepted letter, it was discovered that 
he had insulted one of his principal hosts, — no less a person 
than the popular idol, John Dickinson. Among the gentle- 
men who at that time composed the society which welcomed 
so warmly the strangers who came as Delegates to the Con- 
gress, such a social offence was, of course, unpardonable. 
It may be that the printing of this intercepted letter, which 
was widely circulated, may have been, in the opinion of its 
author and in that of General Reed (who, by the way, it is 
curious to find cited as an authority on the subject of 
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" intercepted letters"), of advantage to the American cause; 
but it is undeniably true that it was Mr. Adams's manners, 
and not his politics, that made him an "outcast in the 
streets of Philadelphia." 

The Delegates found on their arrival in the city that the 
gentlemen who had met them at Frankford had not exag- 
gerated the state of feeling there. Wherever they went they 
found little sympathy with their opinions. Not only did 
the Quakers seem cold, but others also conspicuous in public 
life; yet they were politely received by all. Those who 
then composed what was called the society of the place 
formed, it must not be forgotten, an array of men distin- 
guished in public and private life such as could be found at 
that time nowhere else on the Continent. Among the more 
prominent of these were the Pennsylvania members of the 
Congress, Messrs. Dickinson, Wilson, Morris, Willing, and 
Humphreys, — the first, as we have said, with a reputation 
as a statesman already continental, the second probably the 
most eminent jurist of his day, and the third, with his part- 
ner Thomas Willing, member of one of the largest mercan- 
tile firms in America at a time when the term "merchant 
prince" had a significance which it has now lost. Besides, 
among the prominent lawyers were the Chief- Justice, Chew, 
Edward Tilghman, William and Andrew Allen, McKean, 
Eeed, and Galloway, all bred in the Temple, and all having 
imbibed there the traditional English view of the public 
questions at that time under discussion. There were, too, 
eminent physicians and men of learning who added to the 
social attractions of the place : Morgan, Rush, and Shippen, 
father and son, who had founded the first medical school on 
this Continent, which even then gave promise of its future 
renown ; Provost Smith, regarded by his contemporaries as 
a prodigy of learning, and spoken of even by John Adams 
as "very able;" Eittenhouse, the greatest natural philoso- 
pher of the time, according to Jefferson ; and Vice-Provost 
Allison, regarded by President Stiles of Yale College as the 
best classical scholar of his day in this country. These men 
all discussed the burning questions of the hour in a large 
Vol. xiii. — 27 
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and comprehensive spirit; and doubtless the society of such 
men, reinforced as it then was by that of the Delegates from 
the other Colonies, must have taught the New England 
Delegates many things which they needed to know, if har- 
mony of sentiment throughout the country was to be reached. 
The impression produced on the minds of the Delegates by 
their intercourse with the enlightened men they met at Phil- 
adelphia was not, if we are to judge by their correspondence 
and their Diaries, a very favorable one. They were quick 
enough to see that their political opinions were associated in 
the minds of those they met not merely with the pretensions 
of a narrow and levelling Puritanism, but also with the en- 
couragement of lawless and disorderly acts. The Committees 
of Safety, the " Sons of Liberty ," the caucus, and various 
other devices which New England had invented for rousing 
and organizing the passions of the multitude, although 
shortly to be introduced here, were then regarded by the 
sober, conservative, and law-abiding people of this part of 
the country as forms of mob violence, and as such these 
political manifestations were extremely distasteful to them. 
The truth is, our people had not then been educated in revo- 
lutionary methods, and, Quakers as they were, they could 
not appreciate the value of that " higher law" which was 
invoked as their guide. One of the most curious illustra- 
tions of the failure of this New England mission to convert 
the stubborn Quakers is given by John Adams himself 
(Diary, p. 398). 

It seems that he and his colleagues were invited by Israel 
Pemberton, a prominent citizen of the town, to be present 
at a Quaker meeting. From what we learn of his conduct 
on this and similar occasions Pemberton would appear to 
have taken George Eox before Cromwell as his model. The 
Massachusetts Delegates accepted the invitation gladly, and 
the meeting seems to have been held in the Carpenters' 
Hall, the same place in which Congress met. To their utter 
amazement, Friend Israel arose and said that " Friends had 
a concern about the condition of things in Massachusetts ; 
that they had received complaints from some Anabaptists and 
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some Friends against certain laws of that Province restrictive 
of liberty of conscience." Israel said, further, " that the laws 
of New England, and particularly of Massachusetts, were 
inconsistent with this liberty of conscience, for they not 
only compelled men to pay for the building of churches and 
support of ministers, but to go to some known religious 
assembly on first-days, etc. ; and that he and his friends were 
desirous of engaging us to assure them that our State would 
repeal all those laws and place things as they were in Pennsyl- 
vania." It may be imagined what must have been the indig- 
nation of these Delegates of the " Sons of Liberty" to find 
themselves appealed to in favor of the liberty of Quakers 
and of Baptists at home, when they had come so far to teach 
these very benighted Quakers the true meaning of that much- 
abused word. They denied that any particular case of op- 
pression had occurred under these laws in their time, but 
they insisted upon it that the laws themselves were so sacred 
that " they might as well hope to turn the heavenly bodies 
out of their annual and diurnal courses as the people of 
Massachusetts at the present day from their meeting-house 
and Sunday laws." They then began to descant upon the 
compatibility of these laws with liberty of conscience, — when 
they were interrupted by Pemberton, who cried out, " Oh, 
sir, don't urge liberty of conscience in favor of such laws." 
No wonder John Adams did not like the Quakers, and that 
he was tempted at times to call them by their old nickname, 
Jesuits. 

As the day for the meeting of Congress of 1774 drew 
nigh, it became more and more apparent that, in the exist- 
ing state of public feeling throughout the country, no meas- 
ure looking towards independence could pass that body. 
The " Declaration of Rights" prepared by Mr. Dickinson, 
which was finally unanimously adopted as expressing the 
sense of the Congress, embodied simply the views which 
had been always maintained in Pennsylvania by her legisla- 
ture and by her public men since the dispute began. In this 
" Declaration," in the characteristic English way, following 
the example of the "Whigs of 1688, they do declare, "as 
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Englishmen their ancestors* in like cases have usually done 
for asserting and vindicating their rights and liberties," 
certain fundamental principles, etc. ; and they insist that to 
the grievances, acts, and measures which they enumerate, 
Americans cannot submit, but that "for the present they are 
resolved to pursue the following peaceable measures only, — 
that is, to enter into a non-importation, non-consumption, 
and non-exportation agreement, and to send addresses to the 
king and the people of Great Britain." These words u for the 
present" really constituted the only difference on this subject 
between the majority and the minority of the Delegates. It 
has turned out that the Delegates who favored an imme- 
diate declaration of independence at this time were wiser in 
their generation and more far-seeing than their colleagues. 
The English government, as it proved, was not to be fright- 
ened from its position by threats to destroy its commerce, 
or conciliated by protestations of loyalty and attachment : 
these seemed, contrary to all expectation, only to harden 
the heart of the king and to confirm Parliament in its deter- 
mination to force us to submission. 

The Assembly of Pennsylvania was the first of the Colo- 
nial Legislatures to meet after the adjournment of Congress. 
On the 10th of December, 1774, it adopted and confirmed 
all the measures of that body, — a result apparently unex- 
pected by the governor, and regarded by Mr. Reed in his 
letter to Lord Dartmouth as very significant, as it was " ex- 
pressive of the approbation of a large number of Quakers 
in the House, a body of people who have acted a passive 
,part in all the disputes between the mother-country and the 
vOolonies." The Assembly also appointed Delegates to the 
next Congress to be held in May, 1775, but declined, from 
the religious scruples of the Quakers, to provide fire-arms 
for those who should be enrolled. A Provincial Conven- 
tion, which was certainly an extra-legal if not a revolution- 
ary body, formed by committees who had been appointed by 
mass meetings in the different counties, was called by this 
" General Committee," the real intention of those who con- 
voked it being to use it as a means of supervising the con- 
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duct of the legal Assembly. This was a scheme violently 
opposed by some of the best Whigs and most ardent patriots 
in the Province, because it proposed to interfere with the 
regular legal action of the Assembly, which up to this time 
had been in harmony with Congress and the other Colonies. 
This body met on the 23d of January, 1775, and adjourned 
on the 28th. The immediate pretext for convening it at 
that time was the encouragement of domestic manufactures, 
but its real object was to familiarize the people with the 
necessity of subverting the old charter and establishing a 
new constitution on a more popular basis, and it managed 
to breed distrust, suspicion, and dissensions among a people 
who had been hitherto practically unanimous in their opin- 
ions and acts concerning the policy to be observed towards 
the mother-country. From that time until June, 1776, there 
was a sort of dual authority in Pennsylvania, the Whigs 
holding by the General Committee and the Convention, and 
their opponents by the Assembly and the old charter. 
When the Assembly met in May, 1775, the battle of Lex- 
ington had been fought, and that body, although chiefly 
composed of Quakers and of other persons still indisposed 
to take the irrevocable step of independence, and who have 
been represented as unpatriotic, voted at once, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of Congress, that forty-three 
hundred men should be raised and enrolled, and that the 
commissioners of the different counties should provide them 
with arms and accoutrements. Moreover, they provided 
for the appointment of a Committee of Safety, with John 
Dickinson at its head, which took over to itself the chief 
legal executive power of the Province in the absence of the 
Governor. The Assembly gave this body power to call for 
troops and to issue bills of credit to be used for military 
purposes. During this critical period Pennsylvania was 
represented in Congress with great credit, and her Dele- 
gates, who were all members of the Assembly, and espe- 
cially Mr. Dickinson, had influence enough to secure the 
adoption of her policy, which was resistance to ministerial 
measures, but opposition to separation from the mother- 
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country. This policy will be found in the two petitions to 
the king and the Declaration of the Rights of the Colonies 
and of their reasons for taking up arms, all drafted by Mr. 
Dickinson. 

The opinions of the advocates of revolution were, how- 
ever, not changed by the proceedings of the Congress, and 
they employed every expedient' to accomplish their object, 
which was to induce the other Colonies to adopt measures 
looking towards independence. The most promising method 
which was at last adopted, by which it was hoped that this 
result could be achieved, was so to change the Proprietary 
governments of several of the Colonies, and especially that 
of Pennsylvania, as to place them within the control of the 
popular and revolutionary parties. For more than twenty 
months this party in Pennsylvania, aided by Delegates from 
other Colonies who were in sympathy with them, were un- 
ceasing in their efforts to subvert the ancient charter of 
Penn, under which the Province had grown and prospered 
for nearly a hundred years. Those who had petitioned the 
king in 1764 that the charter might be revoked, because 
its powers had been abused by the Deputies of the Penn 
family, were now unanimous in their desire to preserve it. 
The complaint is not merely that we were forced to sacrifice 
the old charter, but that this object was reached in the end 
by revolutionary means such as have never been used in any 
case since in changing the fundamental law of any of our 
American States. During this period the people of Penn- 
sylvania were forced to contend against two revolutions, — 
one against the power of the mother-country, and the other 
against a party within her own borders seeking to over- 
turn by illegal methods the long-established and well-tried 
government of the Province, and to substitute in its place 
a new and untried scheme, which the most experienced 
statesmen of the Commonwealth truly predicted would 
prove, if adopted, absolutely disastrous to her interests. 
How this scheme was regarded by her prominent public 
men is clearly seen by referring to the history of the time ; 
and how much its discussion destroyed all hope of the union 
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of parties here and produced dissensions which destroyed 
the legitimate influence of the Province in the prosecution 
of the war, it needs no argument to prove. It is, of course, 
not to be denied that there were many in the Province 
who desired to abolish the old charter and to establish 
a government founded on universal suffrage; but, as no 
other Colony had ever been governed by such a system, as 
indeed the term "people" in the sense applied to it by 
modern politicians was then an unknown term, what was 
proposed would have been at any time a genuine revolution, 
but attempted in the midst of war, and with the object of 
placing the conduct of that war, as far as Pennsylvania was 
concerned, under the control of the populace, it seems an 
act of almost as insane folly as could have been well under- 
taken. What effect this change had upon the progress of 
the war it is unnecessary to enlarge upon here, but the great 
evils which grew out of this attempt to substitute a new and 
untried system in opposition to a large majority of the legal 
voters, at a crisis of peculiar difficulty, for the charter govern- 
ment of Penn are well known, and have been well described 
by the most discreet, judicious, and experienced man we 
had in public life during the Revolution, — Charles Thomson, 
the highly honored Secretary of the Continental Congress. 
" Had the Whigs in the Assembly," said Mr. Thomson 
many years after, " been left to pursue their own measures, 
there is every reason to believe that they would have ef- 
fected their purpose, prevented the disunion which has un- 
fortunately taken place, and brought the whole Province as 
one man, with all the force and weight of government, into 
the common cause. . . . The original Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania [Penn's charter] was very favorable, and well 
adapted to the present emergency. The Assembly was 
annual. The election was fixed for a certain day, on which 
freemen who were worth fifty pounds met, or had a right to 
meet, without summons, at their respective county towns, 
and by ballot chose not only representatives for Assembly, 
but also sheriff*, coroner, and commissioners for managing 
the affairs of the county, and assessors to rate the tax im- 
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posed by law upon the estates real and personal of the 
several inhabitants. ♦ Members of Assembly, when chosen, 
met according to law on a certain day, and chose their own 
Speaker, Provincial Treasurer, and sundry other officers. 
The House sat on its own adjournments, nor was it in the 
power of the Governor to prorogue or dissolve it. Hence it 
is apparent that Pennsylvania had a great advantage over 
the other Colonies, which, by being deprived by their Gov- 
ernors of their legal Assemblies constitutionally chosen, 
were forced into conventions." 

This charter, it is to be remembered, could at any time 
have been altered or amended by the vote of six parts 
out of seven of the members of the Assembly. It must not 
be forgotten, too, that of all the leading public men in 
Pennsylvania at that time — Franklin, Dickinson, Thomson, 
Reed, Mifflin, Morris, McKean, Clymer — Dr. Franklin, 
McKean, and Clymer alone thought it necessary for the 
success of the Revolution and the benefit of the Province 
that the ancient charter of Penn should thus be subverted. 
A good deal was said at the time of the binding force of 
oaths of allegiance, and the supposed obligation of these 
oaths was made the excuse for man}' lawless acts. But, as 
is well known, test-oaths, as they were called, had been 
administered throughout the Colonies to all those who held 
any office under the crown, and Pennsylvania was in that 
respect in the same position as the others. Besides, it was 
always understood that revolutions which are strong enough 
to withdraw the subject from the protection of a govern- 
ment de jure acquire, from the necessity of the case, a recog- 
nized right to a certain qualified form of allegiance. Both 
in Connecticut and in Rhode Island all public officers were 
required by their charters to take the same oath of alle- 
giance as in Pennsylvania, yet the charters of both States 
were in full force during the Revolution and for many years 
after it, and their inhabitants suffered no inconvenience 
from the provision in regard to test-oaths. After consider- 
ing this change of government at this time carefully, we are 
forced to the conclusion that all these excuses founded on 
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the idea that there was something peculiar in the Penn- 
sylvania allegiance were mere pretexts put forward to 
screen an act the real object of which was to secure the 
support of this Province to an immediate declaration of 
independence, without any regard to the injury to the State 
itself or the opinions of the voters. We insist upon this 
point, because it is impossible to gain any correct idea of 
the attitude of Pennsylvania towards independence during 
the spring of 1776 without understanding how the question 
was complicated, owing to the action of a supervisory popu- 
lar body called a Provincial Convention, with the vastly 
important question of the preservation of her charter. The 
question always was, in Pennsylvania, not, are you in favor 
of national independence pure and simple? but, are you 
also in favor of a new and untried scheme of state gov- 
ernment? The particular party then in power under the 
charter were opposed to an immediate declaration of inde- 
pendence for many reasons, not the least weighty of which 
was that the adoption of such a measure would necessarily 
destroy their own long-tried home government. Their 
opponents, having failed to outnumber them at the polls, 
proposed by a revolutionary process to accomplish two 
objects, — first to get rid entirely of the trouble given by the 
supporters of the charter by abolishing it, and then to estab- 
lish in its place a government which, whatever else it might 
do, would favor independence. There is no reason why we 
should not call the means taken to effect this object by its 
right name, — revolutionary and anti-republican. The vast 
results which followed the adhesion of Pennsylvania to the 
cause of independence in giving birth to this nation 
must not blind us to the extra-legal course adopted to 
accomplish the object, and we must see to it at least that 
unmerited reproach is not cast upon the motives of the 
purest body of men who ever represented Pennsylvania in a 
legislative body, — her Delegates in Congress when the 
Declaration was adopted. 

We must follow somewhat carefully the steps of this 
intrigue if we wish to know how the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence was made in July, 1776. The party in Pennsyl- 
vania in the winter and spring of that year whose immediate 
object was the abolition of the old charter, and the party in 
Congress whose only object was to secure the general con- 
sent of the Colonies to a declaration, had a common basis 
of action, and it was not difficult to reach an understanding 
as to the course which they should pursue. There could be 
no independence while Pennsylvania did not consent, and 
there seemed at that time little prospect that she would 
agree to a separation of any kind while her policy was con* 
trolled by her legal Assembly. From the beginning, as is 
now well understood, there had been a plan in the minds of 
a certain party in Congress (of which the Adamses, Samuel 
and John, were the leaders) to bring about a separation. 
This project had been discreetly veiled because for a long 
time it met with little encouragement. The greatest obsta- 
cle in the way of this party was undoubtedly the Pennsyl- 
vania charter and the Assembly organized under it. How 
to get rid of the charter was a problem of no little difficulty. 
Its supporters would vote for no scheme of national inde- 
pendence which involved its destruction. Mr. Elbridge 
Gerry, who came as a Delegate to Congress from Massachu- 
setts in January, 1776, wrote a letter on this subject shortly 
after his arrival in Philadelphia which is very suggestive. 
" Since my arrival in this city," he says, " the New England 
Delegates have been in continual war with the advocates of 
the Proprietary interest in Congress and in this Colony. 
These are they who are most in the way of the measures we 
have proposed ; but I think the contest is pretty nearly at 
an end," etc. One loses patience at the coolness with which 
men who came here to seek our aid in restoring their 
charter propose as the only means of effecting their object 
the destruction of our own. As time went on, and John 
Adams probably was seen by Dr. Rush " wandering like an 
outcast in the streets of Philadelphia," in despair at the 
conduct of the obstinate Quakers, the crisis was approach- 
ing. The power of the Provincial Convention, intended as 
a means of overawing the Charter Assembly, was first tried 
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in February, 1776, and its intervention, as we have seen, 
was a failure ; then an election was held on the 1st of May, 
1776, for members of the Assembly, which was hotly con- 
tested, but the friends of the charter were all elected, save 
Mr. Clymer. It was then that John Adams determined, 
in despair of success in any other way, to make his final 
assault upon Penn's charter. On the 10th of May he offered 
a resolution in Congress recommending that the Colonies 
should establish a " government sufficient to the exigencies 
of affairs." But the friends of the charter in the Assembly 
contended at once that they had just such a government in 
Pennsylvania, and therefore, in the opinion of Dickinson 
and Wilson, they needed "for the exigencies of affairs" 
none other. As soon as this movement, which entirely dis- 
concerted Adams's plan, was discovered, he proposed, May 
15, what he called a preamble to his resolution, but what 
was in reality a substitute for it, and was intended to shut 
out all hope of escape and declared that the exercise of every 
authority under the crown should be totally suppressed. 
The ipreamble, after a violent debate, was passed. This 
measure was, of course, the true Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. From that hour the charter of Pennsylvania and the 
Assembly which it created were doomed, not by its own act, 
but by la force majeure of Congress, which it was unable to 
resist. None saw this more clearly than the patriots who 
formed the majority of the Assembly, with Dickinson at 
their head. They took no factious or revolutionary steps to 
prolong their power. On the contrary, in the early days of 
June they revoked the instructions given to the Pennsyl- 
vania Delegates in Congress on the 9th of November, 1775, 
and permitted them to use their discretion in concurring 
with the Delegates of the other Colonies in a measure of 
separation from the mother-country. This proposition, as we 
have said, they were never permitted to bring to a vote, 
their opponents whose presence was necessary to form a 
quorum for the transaction of business having absented 
themselves. It thus followed that Dr. Franklin was the 
only Delegate who had been chosen in November, 1775, 
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who voted for and signed the Declaration of Independence 
voluntarily. Of that Delegation, when the vote was taken on 
the 2d of July, Dickinson and Morris were absent, Wilson 
was much opposed to it, but appended his signature, and 
Willing and Humphreys voted against it. Those whose 
names are now appended to this document, with the ex- 
ception of that of Franklin, were chosen by the Conven- 
tion on the 20th of July and signed it as of July 4, 1776. 
In this way was the Declaration signed in Pennsylvania. 
Those who signed it not only signed the death-warrant of 
royal power on this Continent, but in doing so they blotted 
from existence one of the most admirable codes of con- 
stitutional law that the world has ever seen, — the great 
charter of William Penn, under whose benign rule a com- 
munity had grown up where civil and religious liberty 
had been fully maintained, where justice between man and 
man had been fairly administered, and where the prosperity 
and success in the arts of life which always attend on good 
government had made the people who lived under it the 
envy and admiration of the world. It is a consolation to 
feel that the sacrifice was made in order to attain a higher 
good, and that those who were the chief agents in its de- 
struction and the substitution for it of the " unspeakable" 
Constitution of 1776 were not our own sons, but strangers. 

I have thus endeavored to show how a Pennsylvanian 
might have been a genuine patriot in the Revolution and 
yet not have favored the Declaration of Independence in 
July, 1776. It was not because he loved his country less, 
but because he loved his old home more. If he favored 
national independence he was obliged to surrender the 
Provincial charter. Forced to choose between his charter 
and a new and untried scheme of government of which he 
could know nothing, it was natural that he should cling to 
that with which he was most familiar. He had strong mis- 
givings as to the result when he saw into whose hands the 
framing of the new Constitution would fall, and his fears 
were fully justified. Of all the Colonial charters those only 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island survived the Revolution. 
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They were preserved in the affections of their people, and 
made to harmonize with the changes produced by the war. 
All that the people of Pennsylvania asked was that their 
charter, to which so large a portion of her people was at- 
tached, should be treated in the same way. This was denied 
them. Perhaps it was absolutely necessary for the common 
good that such a sacrifice should be made. If such was the 
case, then the terms " timidity," "weakness," and "want 
of patriotism" are very much out of place when applied 
to explain the conduct of men who in this crisis had the 
highest of all forms of courage, — for it includes them all, 
— the courage of their opinions ; and surely America has 
produced no class of citizens whose career during the Revo- 
lution was more constant in its loyalty or more full of 
devoted service of all kinds to the country than those 
much-abused men who defended to the last the chartered 
rights of Pennsylvania. 



